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Supervision of Teaching 


W. W. CHARTERS 


TEACHER-TRAINING institutions are often severely criticized for the 
teaching deficiencies of their graduates in the years immediately follow- 
ing graduation. Principals and superintendents who are responsible for 
the conduct of schools in the community recognize these deficiencies and 
are inclined to trace the blame to lack of training rather than to other 
causes. 

This criticism is sometimes well founded. More frequently it is 
unjust, because no teacher-training institution can completely train stu- 
dents to teach. A school conducted under the usual conditions of class 
procedure can undoubtedly be held responsible for the mastery of the 
general principles underlying the art of teaching and for the applica- 
tion of these principles on the theory level to outstanding problems of 
the schoolroom. Well-equipped teacher-training institutions are able 
thru practice teaching to give a certain amount of skill in the applica- 
tions of the principles and procedures to specific conditions in classes 
composed of school children. But at best the skill which can be developed 
cannot be expert within the practice school itself, nor can it be given 
that broad application which will enable the graduate to handle skill- 
fully classes of children in other school systems where the problems of 
instruction and discipline are different from those found in the school 
where he obtained his practice. 

Someone has made the estimate that of the total skill which a 
teacher develops first as a student in a teacher-training institution, and 
later as a teacher in a practical situation, the institution can be held 
responsible for not more than 25 per cent. The other 75 per cent must 
be secured on the job if it is secured at all. After the teacher gradu- 
ates from the institution, the training that he receives may come from 
careful and intelligent supervision by principals and heads of depart- 
ments, or it may be picked up. Indeed, in some cases slight additional 
skill is acquired by the teacher from any source, but the number of such 
cases is, of course, comparatively small. Certainly, the teacher-training 
institution cannot be held responsible for complete development in artis- 
tic teaching. 

There is only one essential method for complete training in an art, 
and that is training on the job. Craftsmen in other arts than that of 


_teaching recognize this fact and utilize this method. Musicians are given 


some class training in the theory of music, but by far the greater propor- 
tion of their training is given by the instructor who listens to them sing 
or play an instrument, and who isolates and corrects the specific difficul- 
ties one by one as the student. performs. Class instruction in the art of 
musical performance would accomplish very little of the task of develop- 
ing expert musicians. The same procedure is followed in art. Here 
again the greater proportion of the instruction is given in the studio by 
a teacher who watches the artist carry out the technique and criticizes 
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inaccuracies as they arise. In art schools the study of the theory con- 
stitutes a very small proportion of the time spent by the student in be- 
coming proficient. 

In teaching, as in the other arts, the same procedure is necessary; 
but for reasons which need not be specified the theory of teaching se- 
cures the major attention and the practice of teaching is relegated to a 
minor position. In fact, it is doubtful whether conditions within teacher- 
training institutions will ever make it possible for the optimal propor- 
tions of time to be devoted to these two phases of learning the art of 
teaching. 

However, the facts are probably more accurately described by say- 
ing that part of the training of a teacher is carried on in the teacher- 
training institutions and part of it is delegated to supervisors, principals, 
and heads of departments who have the teacher under their direction in 
conditions quite as natural as those which are found in the studios of 
artists and musicians. The supervisory officers in the school system are 
necessarily trainers, and they must perform the function of training if 
the work for which they are responsible is to be carried on with maxi- 
mum efficiency. There is no alternative. The supervisor must either 
leave the teacher to work out his own methods in the best way he can 
and allow the children to suffer, or he must take seriously as his major 
duty the rapid and intensive development of his staff. To lay the blame 
for inefficiency of teaching entirely upon the shoulders of the teachers’ 
college and then to do nothing about it is unjust; and to place the blame 
in that quarter while resenting the necessity for continuing the training 
is unwise. The supervisory officer must recognize the problem and skill- 
fully take up the training at the point where the teachers’ college has 
laid it down. He must train on the job. 

Training on the job has five characteristics, each of which is es- 
sential to the complete performance of the function. These factors are 
not peculiar to the teaching process. They are involved in the develop- 
ment of all arts and skills of every kind. They apply as well to wash- 
ing the dishes as to writing a masterpiece. The first essential in train- 
ing on the job is the ability of the trainer to perform the operations 
which he is teaching. The principal and supervisor must know how to 
perform the teaching processes which he seeks to guide. No one except 
an expert teacher of Latin can train an inexperienced teacher of that sub- 
ject; nor can one who is not a musician gurantee that he will develop 
under his tuition expert teachers of music. The delicate skills of artis- 
tic teaching cannot be completely taught by one who cannot perform 
them himself. One who has never taught cannot train teachers on the 
job. 


The foregoing statement is not intended to minimize the value of 
the assistance that can be given to a teacher of biology by a supervisory 
officer who has not studied biology. Such supervisors can be of great 
benefit to teachers of the special subjects because there are other factors 
in teaching beside a knowledge of the subject-matter. There are, for 
instance, such factors as the ability to discipline children, skill in asking 
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questions, and the ability to organize the material to be covered in a 
lesson. In these and other skills the principal may have great proficiency 
and may be quite well able to give the teacher very useful training even 
tho he cannot make the teacher as artistic as he could if he had a knowl- 
edge of the subject-matter and of the techniques of this special field. 

The supervisor must not only have skill in teaching procedures, but 
he must also have the ability to analyze what he does. These two pro- 
cesses are not synonymous. Many expert instructors seem quite in- 
capable of analyzing their techniques. Such teachers are seldom suc- 
cessful trainers. They cannot explain the techniques, nor can they ar- 
range them in orderly teaching procedure. They are left in practice 
to the device of telling the student to watch them while they do the work. 

When the procedures to be taught have been analyzed by this ex- 
pert teacher, demonstration is in order. The learner is told to observe 
the trainer while he teaches. The trainer may wisely tell him what to 
watch for in the teaching and to see how successfully it is carried out. 
After the demonstration has taken place, the trainer, as a matter of 
course, discusses his techniques, their success, their failure, and their 
modifications. 

This process is carried on in all completely equipped teacher-training 
institutions as part of the procedure in the methods courses. It is not 
always necessary to use demonstration in practice in school systems, yet 
at times it may be employed to good advantage. The supervisor himself 
may teach or may ask the learner to observe teachers who act as train- 
ers for the lesson observed. 

After a sufficient number of demonstrations have been observed to 
give the learner a rather intimate knowledge of the techniques used and 
to the point where his self-confidence is reasonably adequate, the time has 
arrived for the next step in the procedure. This is the trial of the teach- 
ing procedure by the learner. He teaches the class to the best of his 
ability, which at the beginning is not great, and carries thru for the 
time allotted. 

Then criticism follows as the next step in the procedure. The train- 
er and the learner confer. So far as he is capable, the learner analyzes 
his techniques and evaluates their success or failure. The trainer who 
has been watching with care is able during the conference to suggest 
modifications and substitutions of methods which in his opinion would 
produce better results. All this is done with the purpose in mind of 
giving the student the proper mental set and the confidence necessary 
to produce improved techniques in the next attempt. 

In the fully equipped teacher-training institutions the student se- 
cures considerable opportunity for developing skills in technique, but 
not sufficient opportunity to make him expert. It is at that point that 
the supervisory officer in a school system ordinarily comes upon the 
scene. As has been said, he may occasionally give a demonstration, but 
his chief concern is with the steps of trial and criticism. Under the 
best conditions he knows beforehand what the teachers’ plans are in the 
lesson to be observed; and under less satisfactory conditions he can de- 
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termine with some accuracy what the teacher has intended to do thru 
close observation while the class session is in progress. 

The steps of trial and criticism merge into that of follow-up. After 
the supervisor has observed and conferred with the beginning teacher 
for a sufficient length of time to enable the learner to master with con- 
siderable success the art of teaching in the local school, the trainer 
needs only to follow up from time to time in order to retouch points 
that have been discussed but not completely mastered, or to polish tech- 
niques which require attention and improvement. 

The two chief handicaps of the supervisor in carrying on the task 
are emotional. They are his own timidity in making suggestions and 
the danger of resentfulness on the part of the beginning teacher. Both 
of these, however, will largely, if not completely, disappear when the 
school system recognizes as settled the fact that to secure artistry of 
teaching the supervisory officer must train on the job. If the supervi- 
sor knows that it is a required task on his part, and if the novice ex- 
pects to receive advice, supervision will be accepted as a part of the 
school situation. Like all beginners, the young teacher will be sensitive 
about criticism of any kind, but he will not be resentful; and the super- 
visor will overcome his timidity when he has had some experience in 
supervision. As long, however, as school systems are convinced that the 
teacher-training institutions are compelling them to carry on work which 
should have been done in the institutions, neither the supervisor nor the 
novice will have the right attitude toward training on the job. 

Because of the natural sensitiveness of human beings to criticism, 
the trainer must possess the feeling of sympathy for the beginner if 
the best results are to be produced. No one likes to be criticized, and 
especially is this true of one who is performing operations for the first 
time, or has progressed to the point where he unwisely feels for one 
reason or another that his work is good enought to be free from criticism. 
Consequently, the supervisor must be careful to praise the good points 
in the lesson before proceeding to criticize, and generally speaking the 
criticisms may wisely be in the form of suggestions unless the novice is 
recalcitrant. 

To gather up the foregoing steps we may say that they are five in 
number: analysis, demonstration, trial, criticism, and supervision. These 
steps constitute the complete process of training on the job and should 
be adapted to the requirements of each case as it arises, 

The central message to this group which I have tried to emphasize 
this afternoon is this: The teacher-training institution cannot complete 
the task of training in artistic teaching. The superintendents, princi- 
pals, heads of departments, and supervisors in the high schools must will- 
ingly, cheerfully, and completely accept their responsibility to the com- 
munity for taking up the task of training at the point where the teacher- 
training institution lays it down. This responsibility is placed upon 
their shoulders by the demands of service to the public which employs 


them. Berating the teacher-training institutions is an alibi; it is not a 
remedy. 
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Techniques Used in Analyzing Teachers’ 
Activities—Summary 


W. W. CHARTERS 


UNFORTUNATELY, I cannot talk upon the subject announced upon the 
day’s program—“An Analysis of the Duties of the Department Head”— 
because our study has not advanced to the point where I hoped it would 
be when I selected my subject. However, I believe that this audience 
will be interested in the techniques we have used in making our analysis 
of the activities of teachers in elementary schools and high schools. I 
shall, therefore, take this opportunity of presenting the first statement 
about the techniques of the study that has been made. In doing so, 
I shall have regard for the fact that the audience is more interested in 
a general statement of the techniques than in the details. 

When we were asked by the Commonwealth Fund committee to carry 
on an analysis of the activities of school teachers and officers in order 
to provide data for the formulation of courses of study for teacher-train- 
ing institutions, we proceeded along the following lines: 

Our first problem was to get as complete a list as possible of the 
activities. Accordingly, we first collected all the analyses that could be 
found in the research literature. We then secured a statement of the 
duties performed by 6,000 teachers enrolled in the summer schools in 
1925. From these two sources we secured over 300,000 duties, many of 
which are duplicates. Working with 12,000 of the duties so collected, 
we classified them into nine divisions with appropriate subclassifications. 
Then the lists were sent to 1,200 teachers in service who were asked to 
add to our items. At the same time the literature was read in each field 
to discover new activities; and later when these had all been combined, 
the staff analyzed those summer-session blanks which had not yet been 
used and continued to read until no new activities appeared. At this 
point we had secured about 2,500 activities. Because this list was too 
long for practical use, we condensed it into about 350 type activities. 

At the same time that we analyzed the lists of activities, we col- 
lected the traits of teachers in the senior high school, the junior high 
school, the intermediate department, and the primary department. 

This work has been done. It is now our task to determine the teach- 
ing objectives which may influence a teacher in the performance of each 
of these activities. From that source we hope to secure raw material 
for a course on the philosophy of teaching. 

It is also necessary for us to evaluate the activities. This we shall 
do by using four criteria: frequency of use, difficulty of learning, gen- 
eral importance, and adaptability to learning on the job rather than in 
school. We shall then know in rank order of importance what duties 
should be taught in teacher-training institutions under determined con- 
ditions of time and equipment. When this step has been completed, we 
shall seek to discover the difficulties that are involved in the performance. 
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of certain selected duties in order to illustrate the technique. We shall 
not perform the task for all activities because such a project is ad- 
mittedly far beyond the capacity of any one group of people. 

When the difficulties have been collected, the next step will be the 
collection of methods of handling these difficulties. These will be obtained 
from the literature and from expert teachers in the field. 

When this task is completely performed, we shall have the content 
of the courses in general methods, in classroom management, and in 
extracurricular activities. The subjects in the special methods field 
will be secured by applying the types of activities included under our 
general methods division to each special teaching field, such as arithme- 
tic, French, or the social sciences. 

However, we are also concerned about the fundamental and contri- 
butory subjects, such as history of education, educational psychology, 
and educational sociology. To secure the contents of these fields the 
logical method is to make an inquiry in connection with each of the 
methods of overcoming difficulties for the purpose of learning why it is 
successful. When the answers to these inquiries have been formulated 
and divided into the fields to which they belong—such as psychology and 
sociology—we have determined an important part of the content of edu- 
cational psychology or educational sociology respectively. In addition 
to this, we can also secure the remaining raw material of these subjects 
by making a vocabulary study of the textbooks on the methods level to 
discover the psychological and sociological concepts used in the texts. 

From these two sources will come the raw material for the funda- 
mental courses. We shall be able to-say in effect to the psychologist: 
“Here are the psychological terms and the psychological principles which 
the teacher must know. Take them, supply the supplementary connective 
tissue, organize them as you see best, and see to it that when the student 
has completed his course, he knows these facts and principles.” 

In the same way the educational historian will study each of the 
activities and methods, and will decide upon the evolution of which of 
them the history of education has something to offer. These will then 
provide the raw material of the history of teaching. 

At the same time it will be wise to ask the experts in the funda- 
mental fields to consider the facts and principles contained in each field 
in order to see whether or not every possible use has been made of them 
in the determination of methods of teaching. Where gaps occur, they 
can be supplied. 

This, in brief, is the outline of our technique. The same technique 
will be used for the positions of city superintendent, county superinten- 
dent, high-school principal, junior high-school principal, grade principal, 
and supervisor. When the study is completed, it ought to provide defi- 
nite specifications for the preparation of fundamental courses in teacher- 
training institutions. 
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Plans for the Supervision of High School 
Teaching by the Busy Principal 


CarL G. F. FRANZEN 


More and more the the position of the high school principal is de- 
veloping from that of head teacher to an executive who has many ad- 
ministrative duties to perform. Even where he still has several classes 
to teach he is now expected to perform many duties that were formerly 
entirely foreign to his line of work. Among these duties is that one 
particularly which concerns itself with the type of instruction to which 
the high school pupils in his own system are subjected. The day is past 
when each teacher in the high school can be considered a law unto him- 
self. The same thing applies to departments, where more than two 
teachers are teaching the same subject. 

No longer can it be said that what any teacher does makes no dif- 
ference just so long as that teacher elects to carry out a certain proce- 
dure. It is the immediate as well as the ultimate welfare of each and 
every pupil that should receive first attention, and not that of teachers. 
The teacher is but the means by which the aims of secondary education 
can be carried out to their most approximate realization. If we grant 
that this is the case we must assume some responsibility for what the 
teacher does. In other words, we must by some means be assured that 
all teachers in any one school system, or even in all school systems, are 
putting forth united efforts to accomplish the maximum benefit that 
comes from their contacts with their pupils in- and outside the class- 
room, but particularly within. No one teacher should thru ignorance, 
inexperience, or negligence be permitted to continue to disregard putting 
into effect desirable practices. Nor should too much leeway be allowed 
in the way of practices on the part of different teachers so divergent 
that pupils are at their wits’ ends to distinguish what is desirable from 
what is undesirable. : 

Is it not obvious that there must be some authority in whom is 
vested the power to codrdinate the activities of the various teachers, so 
that there be some uniformity of ideals to form the common basis upon 
which each teacher later may work out experimentally or by imitation 
such instructional methods as will result in the maximum benefit above 
mentioned. The most logical candidate for such honors is the high school _ 
principal, and so it is upon his shoulders that the responsibility must 
rest for getting his teachers not only to realize what are desirable 
methods of teaching but to put these methods into actual operation. 

The question then arises: How is the busy principal to act as this 
coérdinating force? It may be well for us to decide in what respects 
he is busy. 

We may classify his busyness in three ways: 

1. Most of his time is spent in actual classroom teaching. What 
other time he has must be devoted to clerical or disciplinary duties in 
his so-called office. He has no organized system of meeting his teachers 
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except in a monthly teachers’ meeting devoted largely to matters of 
routine. It really is quite a joke to consider him a supervisor of teach- 
ing under the usual interpretation given to the work of that individual. 

2. There is the principal who has no classroom teaching and who 
sits in his office or potters around in the halls, with only an aimless idea 
in his mind that he must see how every little detail of routine is carried 
out. He has not yet reached the point where his is able to delegate such 
minor tasks to clerks or committees, nor does he realize just what is ex- 
pected from him in his position as leader and guide. 

3. The third type of busyness is that of the principal who has dele- 
gated to others everything that he can pass on and who spends his time 
on the executive and administrative end of his job, so much so that his 
only contacts with his teachers are through committees or department 
heads. 

In all three instances that which assumes most importance in the 
eyes of all is the task of keeping the wheels going around, or, in other 
words, keeping the administrative machinery oiled sufficiently to prevent 
a breakdown. Naturally, then, it is proper to ask how a principal can 
arrange to devote any time to improving the teaching methods of those 
on his staff, when ordinary school convention has found no place for 
such a task as part of,his job. Mention must be made at this point that 
at no time during this discussion does the speaker have reference to a 
person who goes by the name of special supervisor, such as is found 
quite generally today in the elementary part of many school systems. 
This is the lot, whether fortunate or unfortunate is not our concern, 
only of such high-school systems as are so large that they need coérdi- 
nators among the various schools of the same system. Our problem 
deals with that type of system which has just the one central and com- 
prehensive high school, which has as its principal one of the three types 
of men already described. 

So far, it is evident that we are going on the assumption that what 
we are designating supervision of teaching in the high school is some- 
thing that is not too frequently performed by the principal. The testi- 
mony of many men who come to the campus for graduate work during 
the regular year and summer sessions turns this assumption into a 
statement of fact. The first type of busy principal says that he hasn’t 
any time for it, while the other two types frankly wouldn’t know what 
course to follow, if they were asked to do some supervision. Just a 
mere visit to a teacher’s room, followed by a few general words of com- 
mendation, certainly cannot be classed as an attempt to improve that 
teacher’s technique of instruction. 

The idea of supervision, in the form borrowed from elementary 
school practices, usually means: (1) classroom visitation and confer- 
ence, (2) demonstration teaching. 

The second practice is obviously out of the question for the usual 
run of high-school principal because their own knowledge as to what 
should be done in a classroom is so limited, except in their own special 
fields, that they would not have the temerity to attempt a demonstration 
in any other class. 

The first practice is the one most commonly followed, but its results 
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are often negative because the inspector so seldom knows what to look 
for. The general physica] conditions of the classroom and the physical 
reactions of teacher and pupils are about the only things that register 
on his pedagogical cortex. But not only is he in a dubious frame of mind 
as to what things to look for which really indicate the quality or success 
of the teacher’s efforts; the teacher who is being subjected to scrutiny 
and analysis knows even less what it is for which the inspector is looking 
aand what it is that he is expected to do. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” A very true saying, but the fruits of the teacher are often pro- 
duced from old models that have undergone very few improvements the 
last several years. Neither teacher nor inspector is a very good judge 
of the finer types of fruit. 

What, then, is going to be a program that can in any respects meet 
the demand that is arising on all sides for the establishment of a 
supervisory program by the high-school principal? 

First of all, teachers collectively and individually must be made 
aware of the great importance attached to every action and reaction 
that takes place every time they face a class of boys and girls for 
instructional purposes. This situation can be brought about by creating 
in the minds of the teachers a “felt difficulty” toward their work. 
Indeed, to use Dewey’s analysis, the whole group. must develop a prob- 
lem attitude: And this should be the problem: To what extent am I, as 
a teacher, doing the best I can to make the time spent by the boys and 
girls who take work under me most worth while? Nothing can de done 
to improve conditions anywhere until the individual begins to question 
in any shape, manner, or form the extent to which he is or is not doing 
a satisfactory piece of work. Just so long as no question or doubt arises 
in his mind, just so long is he content to continue in the same old rut, 
suffering from that type of hypnosis so common to members of the 
teaching profession in that the work I am doing must be good because, 
yes, because I am the one who is doing it. A continuance of this attitude 
without a challenge from others begets that crystallized type of mind 
that is absolutely impervious to any suggestions for change. “As the 
twig is bent, the tree is inclined” applies equally well to the teacher. 
If any “‘problem” attitude is to be expected in the teachers this attitude 
must be developed early, i.e., within the first few years of professional 
life. Catch them young and train them up in the way they should 
zrow. 

But how is such a spirit of curiosity to be aroused? Where else but 
in the faculty meeting? It is true that some missionary work can be 
done with individuals, but if the principal has himself caught the spirit 
of the search for improvement, he ought, just as he expects or should 
expect, the same thing from his teachers, to be able to instigate a real 
situation out of which would evolve most naturally the question that has 
been asked. Even this question might be introduced by others such as: 
How important is it for us teachers to pay any attention to the ways in 
which we teach our various subjects? As you consider various teachers 
whom you have had in the past, what was it that they did which made 
their work worthless or worth while? Do you find yourselves imitating 
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these teachers in any way? If you do, have you ever questioned your- 
self why you imitated or have you ever wondered what success or 
failure was attending your efforts? 

Now we must not forget that in every school system will be found 
those who are in the teaching profession half-heartedly. They cannot 
be classed as wholly professionally minded. Consequently the questions 
just suggested may not make the intrinsic appeal that they would to 
the truly professionally inclined. Even so, they should stir up the faint 
beginnings of doubt, and when doubt has once been aroused, the battle 
is partly won. 

Suppose then, that there is a felt dif‘iculty on the part of your 
teachers. They have been made to realize that all is not well possibly, 
with respect to their time-honored or cherished habits of teaching pro- 
cedure; or, at least, some doubt has been aroused as to nature and char- 
acter of the teacher’s procedure. The next step in the solution of the 
problem is to locate the difficulty. “If,” you want the teacher to say, 
“there is any question as to the efficacy of the methods which I use in 
teaching my classes, I certainly would like to know how I can find out 
whether or not I am doing the best possible, other things being equal, 
and just where it is that I can improve.” Here are some suggestions to 
get the teacher started: 

1. Let those who teach similar lines of work, informational, enjoy- 
ment, or laboratory, meet in committees to compare notes. These meet- 
ings may extend over a period of several weeks, depending upon the 
number of teachers involved in each group. As often as possible the 
principal should be invited to sit in on these meetings. Since the mem- 
bers of the group have certain interests in common. it will be advisable 
to have each teacher describe to the others just what he does in any one 
class from the time the pupils enter the room at the beginning of the 
period until they leave at the end. There will be those present who 
thru experience or thru experiment can ask questions of the speaker as 
to the reasons for doing certain things. The result of such a round- 
table discussion ought to be an earnest searching on the part of all con- 
cerned into their own pedagogical conduct, and the adoption of a pro- 
gram for further examining into the problem. If the committee meetings 
have proceeded in friendly accord, plans may be made for each teacher 
to visit every other teacher of the group and then have them assemble 
to discuss the results of these visits. Naturally these discussions will 
bring out differences of opinion, which the principal must not allow to 
remain as disturbing di‘ferences. 

He is now ready to introduce the third step in the solution of the 
teaching problem, obtaining suggestions for a possible solution to the 
disagreements that have come up. The visiting of teachers by each 
other was one step in this direction. It is not enough. How and where 
will other suggestions be obtained? This is the place where the leader- 
ship of the principal can be made manifest, but only in so far as he 
himself has been a student in these problems can he give proper 
guidance. 

The pursuit of possible suggestions can be carried on mainly by a 
study of the written accounts of those who have published the results of 
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experience, experimentation, and testing in form that is accessible to 
others. Some of this information is to be found in books, some of it, 
probably the larger part, in magazine articles. The plan is that each 
teacher of a special subject, or, where the suggested committee organi- 
zation is followed, each member of the committee, be given a list of 
such references as the principal may have in his own possession or pre- 
pare such a list, and that from this list such books and magazines be 
obtained from university or other libraries as may be secured, and that 
as many others as possible be purchased for the school’s professional 
library. To convince the superintendent and board members of the 
desirability and even necessity of the school’s possessing such books and 
magazines is again the duty of the principal. 

Let us now assume that by some means or other the teachers have 
come into possession of their reading material. Each one may be 
assigned certain topics to read and report upon to the principal or the 
committee. The trouble with this scheme is that it does not get to the 
root of the matter. Before reading of any sort is attempted the 
principal should, in his conferences, and it would be better that these 
conferences be with a committee of the whole, develop a certain number 
of definite ideas. One of these is that the teacher is a doer, and that, 
as such, his technique is determined by all the activities which he per- 
forms in teaching a class. A second is that the pupil is also a doer, 
and that, as such, his activities reflect upon the efficacy of the teacher’s 
technique. The third idea is that there are certain elements of technique 
that may be termed general, i.e., they may be found more or less in all 
classroom activity, such as getting started promptly, giving the assign- 
ment, the style of questions used, the way in which pupils answer, etc. 

A, fourth is that each subject differs to a more or less marked 
degree from any other, and that consequently there are many details of 
technique that will or ought to be handled in different ways, e.g., the 
use of laboratory apparatus, the translation of sentences from a foreign 
language into English, the ensemble work of a chorus, etc. A fifth 
and last idea and one that sums up possibly all of the preceding ones 
is that in teaching as in any other line of activity there are goals that 
are desirable and those that are more desirable, and that no teacher has 
even approximated what is expected of him unless he is aiming at goals 
of one or another of these types.. That is, there is needed on the part 
of every teacher a very definite knowledge of what is demanded of him 
in the way of teaching his subject. 

When these ideas have been discussed and agreed upon, the teachers 
or committees are then ready to make an analysis from reading and 
experience, first, of those desirable techniques that are general; and 
second, of those desirable techniques that pertain to their special sub- 
jects. They are then in a position to approach the fourth step in the 
solution of their problem, “the projection and elaboration of suggestions 
or ideas” (Dewey, p. 203), with whatever applications and testing that 
are necessary. This step may be called a synthesis in contrast to the 
analysis of the one preceding. Very carefully and quite logically they 
will individually and in committees list those teacher and pupil activities 
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which they can agree upon as the more desirable practices. 

There may be many excellent ways of arranging these goals, each 
one of which may have certain outstanding merits. The suggestions 
herewith presented are presented merely to give an idea of one method 
of procedure. This scheme involves the use of what is called an Im- 
provement Sheet, which contains a list of the activities which are 
adjudged to be the best in a particular subject. The idea of the Improve- 
ment Sheet does not imply its use as a rating scale; all that the teacher, 
committees, or principal are interested in learning is whether or not 
the teacher performs the desirable activities that are listed. Conse- 


quently these activitiees are put in the form of statements, or, better . 


still, questions. The question form is probably to be preferred, because 
it can be answered by checking in one of the two colums headed “Yes” 
and “No.” The reason that only two columns are used is that we are 
not looking for the degree to which a teacher performs a certain activity, 
because that is an element which may be considered later. It is enough 
for our present purpose to find evidence of the presence or absence of 
certain items. Another thing to be observed in this connection is that 
all these questions or statements are so worded that the performance of 
the act is considered a desirable activity with the idea in mind that a 
more constructive attitude will result from finding a positive item an- 
swered negatively than from finding a negative item answered positively. 
For example, it is better to check “No” when a teacher does not perform 
positively to the question, “Does he recognize individual differences in 
questioning pupils?” than to check “Yes” to the question, “Does he fail 
to recognize, etc.?” 

An example of one type of such an Improvement Sheet is herewith 
presented to illustrate some of these points. It was prepared by Mr. 
Edward E. Hylton, of Terre Haute, for use in a class in plane geometry. 
Mr. Hylton’s own draft does not provide for special separation into 
teacher and pupil activities, but this principle has been observed in 
classifying them for our present purpose, 
Pupil Activity— 
Do pupils make the drawings? 
Are the figures accurately drawn? 
Do construction lines show? 
Are the drawings those of general figures? 
Can auxiliary lines be distinguished from “given” lines? 
Do pupils show a mastery of fundamental constructions? 
Are the drawings placed on the board in such a position as to 
be visible to the whole class? 

8. Are capital letters used to represent vertices? 

9. Are small letters used to represent lines? 

10. Is there consistency in the lettering of figures? 

11. Is the lettering of the figure different from that in the book? 

Of course several of the above activities may also be, used to 
characterize the teacher. 
Teacher Activity— 

1. Are compasses, blackboards, etc, in readiness? 
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2. Does the teacher try to eliminate rote memory work in demon- 
strations? 

Does the teacher place emphasis upon geometric terminology? 
Does the teacher observe closely the spelling of geometric terms? 
Does the teacher place emphasis on the learning of formulae 
and give sufficient practice in their application to numerical 
problems ? 

The above items represent about one-third of all the activities 
listed by Mr. Hylton. They are sufficient in number and kind to indicate 
more clearly what is meant by an Improvement Sheet. 

A considerable length of time will probably be devoted to the build- 
ing up of an Improvement Sheet although its workable form cannot be 
attained until we enter upon the last step of our problem solving, the 
acceptance or rejection of our self-same Improvement Sheet. The ac- 
ceptance or rejection will come as a result of its application to the 
teaching situation, and it is in this one particular that the solution of 
the busy principal’s supervisory activities lies. 

If he has followed along with his teachers in all their preparatory 
work, he has become acquainted with so many of their problems and 
difficulties that he has himself been instructed in much of their special 
technique. He may now do one of two things (but above all remember 
that supervision is to be one of his major duties): enter a classroom for 
a short visit, whenever he has the opportunity, or use as his means of 
diagnosing the situation the Improvement Sheet which the teacher, or 
a committee of which he was a member, has made. He has something 
definite for which to look, something which can in almost all cases be 
plainly and manifestly visible and audible, so that it becomes largely 
a question of “He who hath ears to hear, let him hear,” and “He who 
hath eyes to see, let him see.” Whatever record he takes away with 
him is a permanent one couched in specific terms rather than in the 
- generalities most frequently found, and whenever he has his conference 
with the teacher the two of them are talking the same language. 
Furthermore, there ought to arise an unusual degree of codperation 
between teacher and principal, because the principal is analyzing the 
teacher’s work in terms of the teacher’s own analysis. If such is not 
the case, the principal has failed in the very first step to the solution 
of his problem, i.e., to persuade or convince his teachers of the merits 
of the whole plan. 

So far so good for the busy principals of the second and third type. 
What. about the man who has so little time or, rather, opportunity to 
visit his teachers? The best that he can do is to have each teacher use 
his Improvement Sheet on himself, or have other teachers during their 
free periods use it on him. What is there about a teacher that should 
be so inviolate as to make the ground upon which he treads, namely 
his classroom, taboo to others, so that they, his colleagues, are refused 
entrance? Because for one thing it hasn’t ordinarily been listed among 
“things as they are,” to borrow a phrase of Cabell, and for another be- 
cause of fear, fear that he may not be doing as good a job as he ought, 
or fear that he may be detected in doing the poor job that he ought not 
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to be doing. Willingness to learn is the attitude that should be developed, 
and that is the attitude we are going to have, for our busy principal 
number one is going to enter into conference with the teacher whom he 
hasn’t time to visit and is going to go over with him the righteous acts 
of commission and of omission which the teacher has in all conscientious- 
ness checked off and suggest ways and means by which the teacher may 
improve. That’s the reason for the name Improvement Sheet. But the 
principal’s part will largely be to accept or reject what the teacher has 
done in the way of an analysis of desirable activities, as being good 
enough to use or not as yet acceptable. In the latter case the teacher 
will have to try again. 

And then, at last, when satisfactory Improvement Sheets have been 
worked out in each system, the busy principal has truly accomplished 
his task of supervision, for, under his sympathetic guidance and counsel 
his teachers have become supervisors of themselves. What more could 
one ask? 
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Physical Education in the Smaller High Schools 
ALMON R. Buis 


THIS paper is not intended to be and is not submitted as a finished 
product. It is rather a series of more or less disjointed statements, 
some of which have been taken bodily from the authorities consulted 
while others are the result of the readers’ thought upon the qu::stion, 
which have been brought together without much thought to logical ar- 
rangement. Its purpose is to question and challenge your thinking and 
possibly to give a few suggestions for the discussion which is to follow. 

It is well for us in the beginning to get a clear understanding and 
conception of the meaning of physical education in order that our dis- 
cussion may fall properly within certain limits and contribute most effec- 
tively to the subject at hand. 

What is this subject that of late we are hearing so much about? 
When was it introduced? From whence did it come? What does it 
propose to do? What are its aims and values? Upon what grounds is 
it justified? What are the smaller high schools of the state doing along 
this line and what may they do in order to carry out more effectively 
the aims of such work? These are questions that are well worth con- 
sideration. 

We may consider physical education as that direction of motor ac- 
tivity by means of which we develop indirectly the mind in so far as it 
directs, the character in so far as it controls the physical nature, and 
directly the body, its structure, functions, and powers. 

Physical training is not a new activity—it is an old activity, as old 
as the history of education itself. It was practiced by the ancient 
peoples of Persia, Egypt, India, and China even before the Greeks had 
developed their system. The Romans directed it to military ends as 
did the Germans under Jahn and the Swedes under Ling. The War De- 
partment of our own country in developing the new National Army dur- 
ing the late war placed great stress upon games and sports. The move- 
ment or idea found advocates who took it up and developed it largely 
along the line of gymnastics and calisthenics. This form of physical 
training found its way into the schools. Physical education as we shall 
discuss it this morning is a relatively recent development. 

Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and a noted authority on the 
subject, in discussing the aims of physical education says, ‘Physical 
education should aim to provide an opportunity for the individual to act 
in situations that are physically wholesome, mentally stimulating and 
satisfying, and socially sound.” 

Physically wholesome means: 

1. Clean environment. ; 

2. Healthful bodily exercise for the development of physical 

strength and vigor. 
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Mentally stimulating and satisfying means: 

1. Provision for the development of initiative, leadership, and 

fellowship. 

2. Provision for activities suitable to the age interests of the group. 

3. Satisfaction arising from just and competent management of 

game activities. 
Socially sound means: 
Justice and fair play. 
Honesty. 
Obedience to authority. 
Ability to lose uncomplainingly. 
Ability to win modestly. 
Loyalty and whole-hearted allegiance. 
Courage. 
Courtesy and thoughtfulness of others. 
9. Self-control. 
10. Perseverance. 
11. Coéperation—a sense of responsibility. 

Physical education should aim at the conservation and promotion of 
health, the building up of right habits and attitudes, the development of 
a satisfying and intelligent interest in active exercise, and a social sense 
that fits the individual for his future duties as citizens of his country. 

Our aims should be higher than health, than victorious teams, than 
big muscles, and profuse perspiration. There should be developed the 
virtues of courage, endurance, and strength, and the natural attributes 
of play such as joyousness, pride, and imagination. 

In the past four aims have been set up for physical education, 
namely: corrective, educational, hygienic, and recreational. These aims, 
while worthy, for various reasons, have not been achieved. 

The question now arises as to what types of activities will carry 
out most effectively the above aims. Authorities tell us—games, sports, 
athletics, dancing, apparatus, and natural gymnastics. 

Physical education involves physical activity for all—each accord- 
ing to his or her needs. 

Too often the term “physical education” calls to mind a form of 
calisthenics or gymnastics or some form of athletics. The tendency of 
late years has been greatly to minimize the former and greatly to mag- 
nify the latter many times to the exclusion of all else. Physical educa- 
tion includes more than this—vastly more, and it is high time that we 
awakened and got busy in the effort to supply the deficiencies so glar- 
ingly evident in our practices and procedures. 

Expert performance is not the sole requisite of an athletic program. 
Technique and skill add much to the joy of playing, but essentially it is 
the spirit that counts. 

The athletic aristocracy of our high schools is one of the chief 
foes of a real physical education program. 

In the past our attention has been largely given to those least in 
need of it. Our sins in this respect are not so much sins of commission 
as sins of omission. It is what we have failed to do that rises up to 
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plague us. We have sought too much to develop athletes instead of 
athletics; it is time to make an about-face and head the other way. 

Let us as principals, coaches, and teachers develop a more critical 
attitude and a desire to learn more concerning the true aims and pur- 
poses of physical education to the end of making athletics contribute 
more largely to the needs of those who participate and to fit into our 
physical education program in a way as to be wholesome, constructive, 
recreational, and beneficial. 

I believe we can profit by carefully studying our procedures and 
practices and making an honest effort to put them more nearly in ac- 
cord with fundamental beliefs of the I.H.S.A.A. and the cardinal prin- 
ciples of secondary education. 

It is my firm conviction that consciousness of our problem, careful 
study, and intelligent leadership within a relatively short time will 
bring about revelations of which we little dream which will mean much 
to the boys and girls of the state. 

The problem before us is a real and vital one. It is of such a na- 
ture that it concerns every forward-looking principal, coach, and 
teacher. Shall we accept our full share of responsibility and resolve 
with an open mind to give our undivided support to the promoting of 
a real physical education program or shall we be weighed in the balances 
and ke found wanting? This question I leave with you. 
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A Program of Physical Education for Girls 
in High School 


MARTHA CARR 


THE men who arranged this program for you evidently felt that the 
old adage “All work and no play make Jack a dull boy” should be ap- 
plied to Jack’s sister Jill. As in all other fields of education, physical 
or health education, as I prefer to call it, has been planned to suit the 
needs of boys, and any attempt to give the girls what they need has been 
merely an imitation of boys’ work regardless of the content. It has 
grown more and more evident that this procedure is a dangerous one in 
that it defies the laws of nature and biology. It is my desire this morn- 
ing to give to you, not a hard and fast definite program for girls, but 
an elastic outline of some of the many possibilities in girls’ health edu- 
cation programs. 

I should like to be allowed to do a very unpedagogical thing in first 
trying to tear down two ideas which have developed in the minds of 
most people who have not studied the science of physical education. The 
first and probably most prevalent idea which I should like to wipe out is 
that which is set forth by such magazines as MacFadden’s Physical 
Culture, ete.: the stagey gymnast, all brawn and very little brain; over- 
developed chests, acrobats, and cauliflower ears. Many persons have ex- 
pressed to me their idea of physical education as being merely jumping 
around for the sake of jumping, with no thought necessary in the teach- 
ing of the jumping. My only answer to them is, try it just one day and 
then give me your opinion. It is not muscle in itself that we are aiming 
for but that first and foremost cardinal principle, health. And I should 
like to add to that, happiness spelled with capital letters, for to me that 
is the biggest thing I can give to my girls, health and happiness and a 
certain amount of efficiency. 

The second idea that I should like to stamp out is that of bleacher 
athletics for both our boys and girls. I wonder just how many schools 
in this state that send teams to the state basketball tournaments do any- 
thing for their girls but permit them to sit on the bleachers and exercise 
their vocal cords. The play spirit is as strong in girls as in boys, yet 
how many of us stop to wonder if we are helping to develop this beyond 
providing bleachers where they are permitted to sit and watch the boys 
play? It’s a poor privilege and a poor substitute any way you look at it. 

Now that I have done the tearing down I shall endeavor to build 
up a few ideas that have come to me during my teaching experience. 

More and more we are realizing that it is the girl and not the boy 
who must be supplied with a proper outlet for that play spirit which 
she has inherited from her primitive ancestors. If there is anyone who 
needs fresh air, wholesome fool, and good vigorous exercise it is the 
girls between twelve and twenty or thereabouts. It is generally agreed 
that free but supervised play gives that joy and relief from restraint 
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that is every child’s birthright. It gives a physical relaxation and a 
general building up along with a strong moral attitude of fair play and 
good sportsmanship. From early childhood the girl is bound down by 
home restrictions and home duties which tend to curb that instinct to 
play hard. It becomes natural for her to protect herself from all pos- 
sible exertion and as a result we find half the women of today nervous, 
high-strung, and flabby of muscle. How many young women of even 
twenty-five can climb a hill without losing their breath? Very few. 
Why is this? Simply because they have never been taught to keep them- 
selves in trim. It is not their fault. It is the fault of our educational 
systems that demand by law attendance until sixteen or eighteen and 
then provide no means by which she can keep this birthday gift of 
health. I think that a general survey of the contents of most physical 
education programs for girls would show that they are still being molded 
around a distinct imitation of boys’ work. This must stop or all our 
work will be in vain as we will be doing our girls more harm than good. 
It is a plain fact that there are sex differences both physiological as well 
as psychological, and unless we take these into consideration we are 
working illogically. Of course there will be some things that boys do 
which will be perfectly all right for girls to imitate and vice versa, but 
this does not hold as a general rule. We can’t get away from the fact 
that these differences are there and it is up to us to consider them in 
the making of our programs. 

All possibilities of physical injury from participation in games 
should be reduced to a minimum by a thoro health examination. I con- 
sider this the most important part of any health program. Without it 
we are going after our objective with closed eyes. Girls at the time of 
high school or pre-high school age often gain weight or height very 
rapidly. In some cases the heart does not grow in proportion to the 
rest of the body and serious results may occur if too much exertion is 
placed upon the undeveloped heart. This examination should include the 
heart, lungs, thyroid, and signs of hernia or appendicitis. There should 
be also physical measurements made in order to compare them at a later 
date. These examinations may be made by the school doctor, nurse, and 
physical director. If necessary the other faculty women could be called 
upon to assist in the tests. They should be given the first week of 
school in order to determine just what type of work each girl is capable 
of doing. One very feasible plan is to have the examinations start the 
same day that program cards are given out. I believe that most educa- 
tors rank health first and foremost of the cardinal principles of educa- 
tion. In most schools this is as yet just a good theory but is seldom 
practiced. Don’t risk the health of your students by delaying this sur- 
vey in your stock in health. Furthermore, by delaying or neglecting this 
examination, your are placing an enormous responsibility upon the 
school authorities. 

There have been several objections made to the examinations which 
I should like to try and meet. Probably the one given most is that the 
parents will object. In the time that I have been teaching, I have had 
not more than half a dozen objections from the girls’ parents. In many 
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states this is not felt to be potent enough to withdraw the law from the 
statute books. I have had only one objection out of five hundred exami- 
nations here in Bloomington. Another problem that we have to face 
is the objection made by the Christian Scientists. This body is not very 
large in Bloomington so we have had no difficulty there. However, I 
believe that personal interviews with these parents will solve that 
trouble. Another frequent objection made is that coming from the high 
school teachers who dislike having their pupils taken from classes for 
the examination. I don’t blame them—I would object, too. This difficul- 
ty can be avoided by following the suggestion made concerning the early 
examination. If you have a regular physical director in your school, 
don’t handicap her by asking her to go ahead and work with the girls 
without giving her your support in this thing. It is not fair to her or 
to the girls. If health education is worth enough to justify hiring a 
paid director, it is worth a reasonable amount of time for the director’s 
survey. 

After the proper examinations are given, the health director can 
go ahead and plan her activities for her classes. There will always be 
some who are not physically fit for all the work, just as in any other 
class, there are always some who cannot make the grade. But the in- 
structor can find something for every girl to do no matter how handi- 
capped she is. It is the handicapped girl who needs recreation above all 
else. She needs to be made to feel that she is like other girls. I think 
that it is a very great mistake to excuse any girl entirely from her 
health education class. By that I do not mean that every girl should 
be made to take the same thing. That it not normal. However, I feel 
that if a girl is too ill to take some kind of light exercise, even if it is 
only corrective foot work, then she is too ill to be attending school and 
should be taken out until she is stronger. In some cases, for girls who 
are run down or have irregular hearts, systematic rest periods will be 
very beneficial. These can be provided in a quiet room with a few in- 
expensive cots. The expense of equipping such a room would be far over- 
balanced by the great good derived. We should have fewer nervous girls 
if some arrangement could be made whereby all girls could have a short 
relaxation period during the middle of the day. This sounds rash, but 
I see the girls of our high school rushing home at noon for lunch and 
rushing back to school I wonder how they are able to study at all. Their 
life seems to be one big rush. 

The program that I have outlined will cover all four years, for 
I believe that juniors and seniors need play and exercise fully as much if 
not more than the freshmen and sophomores. In too many cases this 
fact is overlooked and no provision is made for the older girls of our 
schools. For the first two years the work should be fundamental so as to 
build up a foundation and a physique whereby the girls may make some 
choice as to the activity during their last two years. I have outlined 
the program accordingly. 

When we divide the work into seasons, a well-rounded program 
should contain as much of the following as possible: 

Fall work for freshmen and sophomores: volley ball, soccer or field 
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hockey, quoits for the weaker girl, folk dancing on rainy days. You 
will notice that the fall work is planned for outdoors as much as possible. 

When the weather becomes too inclement the following winter pro- 
gram may be started: Regular floor work which includes marching, ex- 
ercises of a hygienic nature, stunts, tumbling, light apparatus, and a 
great deal of folk dancing games of low organization. 

Just as soon as the weather permits again the girls should be taken 
outside for their spring program which may include: batball in teams, 
modified track work, and modified baseball. 

The juniors and seniors who have gone thru such a program are 
ready to make a choice for themselves as to which type of work they 
prefer. They have enough folk dancing to know whether that is the 
thing they like or whether it is the more highly organized games such 
as basketball, baseball, apparatus, etc. The possibility of choice here 
takes care of the girl who is aesthetically inclined as well as the boyish 
kind, who like team play. 

In all four years there should be some work in posture. There are 
may ways of creating interest in good posture but I shall not go into 
those now as there are so many books available to help you there that 
it is useless. It is, however, one of the most important parts of the 
health program and should not be neglected. 

As to time to be used for this program, the work to be really worth 
while should be taken every day. This; however, is not always possible 
where there is only one gymnasium to accommodate the whole school. 
Two periods two times a week work very well. However, I prefer the 
shorter but more frequent periods, as the girls are apt to overdo in the 
longer periods. The work can be given four periods each week, with a 
fifth period given over to hygiene lectures. I have found that no matter 
how excellent the home training may be there are always some things 
left untaught that the girl needs to know before she has left school. 
Many times we have the motherless girl who will need to be taught much 
that she has not had the opportunity to learn at home. The weekly 
hygiene lecture gives an excellent opportunity for this training. 

Outside of the regular classwork given, there is a possibility of an 
extracurricular program in athletics. This may be carried out thru a 
girls’ athletic association or an intramural athletic league. The girls’ 
athletic association may be run upon the point system wherein points 
are made for making a class team. A certain number of points would 
gain the high school letter. This kind of an association may be a very 
successful one previding it has proper leadership. Interest may be kept 
alive by class tournaments, hikes, and as many activities as the country 
permits. This group can serve as a good boosters’ group for boys’ ath- 
letics also. 

The intramural league is an excellent way of arousing school-wide 
interest in athletics for the girls. The home room or session room may 
serve as the nucleus for the different teams. Schedules are drawn up 
and the games played off. Trophies may be awarded the winning room 
or letters given the members of the winning team. This type of league 
is especially well adapted to the smaller high school and may serve very 
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well the school which has no regular physical director and no gymna- 
sium. I like this type of league as it tends to draw out more girls, thus 
helping us to realize a little more fully the big thing we are working for, 
athletics for all and not athletes of a few. 

I should like to say a word or two here about girls’ basketball. In 
some places the girls are playing other out-of-town schools and are get- 
ting in most instances a great deal of fun out of it. I can see no par- 
ticular reason why girls who are well trained should not represent their 
school in athletics as they do in other subjects. But there is this one 
chief objection which I have to offer, namely that any health director 
who spends the amount of time coaching those six girls that is needed 
will have little time for much else. You readily see what this does for 
both boys and girls. It makes the best bleacher athletes you can wish 
for and there we are right back where we started. Economically, this 
centering of all the coaches’ time on the little squad is pure extravagance 
and should be discouraged until we can have more than one physical 
director in these larger schools. The health directors should feel that 
they are there to help the masses and not a few select ones who don’t 
need them in the way the other boys and girls do. Perhaps if this princi- 
ple of athletics for all were carried out more fully, we would have fewer 
athletic hearts as an aftermath of high school and college athletics. 

For an ideal exercise, that is, one that does everything at once, I 
should choose swimming. There is no better all-round sport and exer- 
cise. Few Indiana schools are equipped with pools so I have purposely 
left this activity out of my program. However, the time will come when 
school boards will appropriate money enough for pools pust as they are 
doing for basketball floors. Indiana as yet is still in the “puppy love” 
stage in basketball. She just can’t see anything else. I grant you that 
basketball is a wonderful game, but there are many other wonderful 
games which are better suited to the masses. As soon as the leaders 
will begin to direct this splendid enthusiasm for basketball into other 
channels then we will begin to develop full well-rounded programs in 
health education. Just so long as Indiana educators are satisfied in 
training their boys and girls to be bleacher athletes they will continue to 
shirk their duty in the citizenship training which is due every boy and 
every girl. Let us aim for sound minds in sound bodies by supplying 
rational play for every American school child. 
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How a Principal Can Handle Problems of 
Supervision of High School Teaching 


A. W. HEAVIN 


IT is my purpose this afternoon to mention for our discussion some 
of the ways by which the principal of the small high school can handle 
problems of supervision. I submit the following means with brief dis- 
cussion: 

1. He must hold his head. The man who cannot control his own 
head cannot control anybody else’s. 

2. He must let it be known to his teachers that he realizes that he 
is a student far from a state of perfection. But, he must be a real stu- 
dent, full of enthusaism backed by proper balance and knowledge which 
is continually being extended. Teachers will not highly respect a 
supposed-to-be principal with little training. 

3. Teachers’ Meeting prior to the Opening of the School Year. One 
of the chief causes for friction between the teachers and the principal 
is the lack of understanding of each other and the lack of uniformity of 
the system. This meeting is especially opportune for bringing about that 
uniformity which is essential to codperation. In this meeting, mimeo- 
graphed lists of regulations and instructions should be handed out to 
all teachers, and should be carefully read and discussed by the principal. 
When this is done there is no need for the teachers to come one after 
another to the principal to ask about every minor detail. 

4. Weekly Teachers’ Meetings. These should be held on Monday 
immediately at the close of the school day. I prefer Monday because it 
seems to bring up more problems than any other day, and the principal 
has more time over the week-end to think of problems for consideration. 
Only school problems should be discussed; dry pedagogical assignments 
should be avoided; and each meeting need not last longer than about 
twenty minutes. Interest and speed may be gained by adhering strictly 
to the point of discussion. 

5. The principal may be of especial benefit to his teachers by hand- 
ing out literature both of an academic and pedagogical nature. 

6. Use of Standardized Tests. By the use of standardized tests 
the principal as well as the teacher can determine in a few minutes’ time 
pupil difficulties. These tests may point out defects both in content and 
in method of presentation. They are fast becoming one of the principal 
instruments of scientific supervision. 

7. Visitation. Visiting a teacher in her classroom is usually the 
first thought to enter our minds when the word “supervision” is men- 
tioned. Therefore, it must be considered of very great importance. Yet, 
I am certain that many principals do more harm than good by their pres- 
ence. For example, many principals seldom visit a class recitation with- 
out entering into the discussion either by trying to add something or by 
asking some questions. In most cases the principal should remain silent 
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and ask no questions; and it is seldom that the teacher should ask ques- 
tions of the principal. The old saying that a fool can ask questions that 
a wise man cannot answer applies to principals and teachers as well as 
to others. And if the “wise man” is not able to answer, whether he be 
principal or teacher, he is put in a bad light before the pupils. Moreover, 
the principal may, by saying some very interesting things, make the 
pupils believe he is better informed than the teacher. But what is the 
effect on their opinion of the teacher? By all means the pupils’ respect 
for the teacher must be maintained. When this is gone, all is lost. 

8. Demonstrative Teaching. Demonstrative teaching may be help- 
ful to the inexperienced teacher, but is accompanied by the dangers al- 
ready mentioned. 

9. Individual Conferences with Teachers. The chief value of the 
individual conference is its secrecy. The teacher has an opportunity to 
have her weaknesses strengthened without pupil or teacher criticism. I 
am of the opinion that much of the discussion by the principal when 
visiting a recitation should be handled in a private conference rather 
than in the classroom. 

10. Use of Teacher’s Self-Improvement Sheet. I strongly recommend 
the use of an improvement sheet similar in form to that made out by 
the State Department of Public Instruction for determining the success 
grace I am confident that if each teacher would check herself up at 
least once each month by an outline such as this, her weak points would 
be much improved if not eliminated. 

11. The principal should teach as, many different pupils as possible 
in the courses that he is to teach. If four is to be the number of courses 
he is to teach, it would be much better to teach the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades one course each than to teach two courses to the 
tenth grade, two to the eleventh grade, and none to the ninth and twelfth 
grades. The purpose of such a distribution of his courses is to acquaint 
himself with more pupils, so that when he is supervising he can talk 
intelligently about each individual pupil. 

12. He must continually give ear to his environment both within 
and without the school. He is likely to hear expressions which demand 
immediate attention. Too many school men think that parents should 
remain silent about school affairs, not “butt in” as they say. But they 
must not forget that they are paid by the taxpayer and the taxpayer is, 
therefore, entitled to his own opinion. His opinion may be worth con- 
sideration. 

13. The principal must give credit where credit is due. If he finds 
one of his teachers using a new and useful device, he should capitalize it 
and pass it on to his other teachers, giving the originator due praise. 
Or if a teacher has a good suggestion, he should accept it with apprecia- 
tion. After all is said, what difference does it make who gets credit 
for instituting some great reform? The end of all teaching should be 
the education of the child. It can be reached only by coéperation which 
is rooted in altruism. 
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Supervision by the High School Principal: 
LESTER E. SINGER 


[Mr. Singer, who addressed the Conference from notes and had no 
manuscript, has submitted the following outline of his speech.—Editor. ] 


I. Purpose of Supervision— 
a. To secure unity of effort of all who participate in the work of 
the school. 
b. To give help and guidance to the teacher, especially to one who 
is new in the work. 
c. To get the best possible results in carrying out the purpose of 
the school system. 


TI. Qualities of a Good Supervisor— 
a. Sympathetic, enthusiastic, helpful, kindly, considerate, coépera- 
tive, strong personality for leadership, thoro knowledge of super- 
vision. 


Ill. Activities of Supervision— 
a. Observation by teacher. 
b. Demonstration by supervisor. 
c. Visit of teacher by supervisor. 
1. Conference following visitation. 
(a) Keep it informal. 
(6) Be constructive. 
(c) Commend good points if any. 
d. Reading professional books and good articles in magazines. 
e. Bulletins by principal (daily or otherwise). 
f. School “drives.” 
g. Teachers’ meetings. 
h. Giving scientific tests. 
i. Rating teachers. 
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